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Nixon: Brezhnev Can Be Trusted 


By Jack Anderson 

No transcript was kept of 
the face-to-face meetings be- 
twen President Nixon and So- 
viet party chief Leonid Brezh- 
nev in the Kremlin. 

As an act of trust, the Presi- 
dent didn’t even bring his own 
interpreter into the confer- 
ence room but accepted Brezh- 
nev’s linguist. 

After each session, Mr. 
Nixon methodically tran- 
scribed his recollections of the 
discussion. His personal notes 
constitute the only TJ.S. record 
of the historic Nixon-Brezhnev 
talks. 

From a source with access 
to these notes, here are some 
of the highlights: 

On .the, eve, of the Moscow 
meeting, the strategic arms 
limitation talks were still 
snagged in Helsinki over Sc# 
viet unwillingness to halt con- 
struction of missile-carrying 
submarines. But the President, 
alone with Brezhnev, leaned 
forward and said: “Dammit, 
let’s settle it.” ■ 

Then they hammered out 
the important agreement ito 
limit nuclear weapons. At one 
point, Mr. Nixon jokingly sug- 
gested that Russia could sub- 
stitute its mammoth SS-9 mis- 
siles for submarines, since the 
new monster missiles resem- 
ble submarines in both size 
and shape. | 

“How do you know?” de- 
manded Brezhnev gruffly. For 
Russia has tried to keep its 
SS-9s secret from the world. 


The President replied that 
they may as well be frank 
with one another about weap- 
ons, since both sides had ex- 
cellent intelligence. Perhaps, 
he said, the Soviets might 
wish to mount SS-9s on their 
submarines. 

“This would sink the sub- 
marines,” snorted Brezhnev. 

“That is exactly what I had 
in mind,” cracked Mr. Nixon. 

The President found Brezh- 
nev to be a hearty host but a 
hard negotiator. In the end, 
however, Mr. Nixon concluded 
that “the man can be trusted.” 

Feaee Code 

f Perhaps even more impor- 
tant than the nuclear arms 
agreement, in the President’s 
opinion, was a 12-point pact 
“to remove the threat of war” 
and “to promote reduction of 
tensions in the world.” He 
felt this codified the new 
Soviet-American relationship 
and established the rules for 
avoiding future military con- 
frontations. 

The pact was proposed by 
the Russians and resisted at 
first by Mr. Nixon. He 
changed his mind, however, 
and decided it could be an in- 
strument for peace. He per- 
sonally drafted the 12 points 
between sessions in Moscow, 
and Brezhnev accepted most 
of the President’s language. 

Mr. Nixon drove himself re- 
lentlessly in Moscow, averag- 
ing only three to five hours of 
sleep the first six nights, as he 


followed the endless hours of 
bargaining with meticulous 
notetaking and painstaking 
preparations for the next ses- 
sion. 

He was bouyed by his suc- 
cess and left Moscow ex- 
hausted but exhilarated. He 
told aides jubilantly that he 
felt more confident than ever 
of an enduring peace. The 
Moscow meeting, he genuinely 
felt, had made the world a 
safer place. 

During a subsequent visit to 
a Leningrad castle, the guide 
showed the President some 
trick mirrors and a spot where 
the acoustics made a few hand 
pats sound like great ap- 
plause. Mr. Nixon gleefully 
made funny faces at himself 
in the mirrors, then he an- 
nounced: “I am going to ap- 
plaud myself.” 

He patted his hands and 
beamed happily when the 
magnified applause roared 
back.' 

Footnote: Even Andrei 

Grechko, the dour Soviet de- 
fense minister who reportedly 
had opposed the Nixon visit, 
warmed up to the Presi- 
dent. While Mr. Nixon was 
standing at attention for the 
Soviet honor guard, he felt a 
tap on his shoulder. It was 
Grechko, who made a good- 
humored crack about the 
marching soldiers. 

, WASHINGTON WHIRL 
Chaotic Society — President 
Nixon has told subordinates 


that he still believes in fiscal 
responsibility and will return 
to a tight budget immediately 
after the election. He will 
begin, he suggested, by cutting. 
ex-President Lyndon John- 
son’s Great Society programs. : 
Mr. Nixon has already drafted ' 
a list of 110 federal programs 
that he believes should be re- 
pealed or, at least, turned over 
to local governments. He will 
charge that the programs were 
hastily conceived and poorly 
administered. He also intends 
to warn, -in effect, that the 
Great Society will wind up in- 
stead as a Chaotic Society, 
with the workers taxed be- 
yond endurance. . . 

Headlines and Footnotes— 
President Nixon’s fund raisers 
have drafted a blacklist whose 
campaign contributions will 
be turned down. The list in- 
cludes shady operators and 
former donors who demanded . 
too much for their money-. . . 
The President’s foreign policy- 
czar, Henry Kissinger, is qui- 
etly promoting New York’s 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller for 
Secretary of State . . . Admiral 
Hyman Rickover, the crusty 
father of the nuclear subma- 
rine, has never given a hang 
for naval starch and dress. 
The other day, he wore civil- 
ian clothes ventilated by a 
gaping tear in his pants. 1 
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